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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



GUNPOWDER AS A LESSER EVIL. 

Since the time when the first hostile tribes of the human race were 
arrayed for mutual slaughter, no contrast of equipment has perhaps ever 
equalled that of the armies who a few weeks ago contested the question of 
the eastern Soudan ; yet the results of that campaign have once more con- 
firmed the strange fact that the invention of gunpowder has made war less 
murderous. 

The British-Egyptian brigades had all the up-to-date improvements of 
manslaughter machines. Besides their sixty odd Maxims, they had rapid- 
fire shrapnell cannon, torpedoes and repeating rifles. 

The "Dervishes" had only swords, spears and muskets of a type that was 
used in Ibrahim Pasha's skirmishes with the Wahhabees, and in Europe here 
and there before the time of the Seven Years' War. They were ill-fed, ill- 
mounted and almost naked. Yet in the battle near Khartoum, the Khalifa, 
it now appears, lost after all only 7,500 out of 33,000 men, i. e., not quite one- 
third of his whole force. 

Three days later, on the other hand, a detachment of Egyptian cavalry 
were surprised by a troop of Soudanese swordsmen, and so nearly annihilated 
that their fate became known only after the escape of one of the few 
prisoners whom the victors had not massacred on the spot. They had ex- 
hausted their ammunition and did not invite martyrdom ; but when they 
recognized the hopelessness of resistance it was too late. The savage 
Aggageers were all around them, and they had only the choice of dying 
game or of being sabred like trapped buffaloes. 

And these two test-cases also refuted the prevalent idea that old-time 
battles were decided by brute force, and those of the present age — " the age 
of science "—by superior tactics. The ancients, too, cultivated the science of 
ingenious manoeuvres,— to such good purpose, indeed, that it is doubtful if 
auy strategist of the last seven decades can be ranked with such campaigners 
as Hannibal and Sertorius. 

Marshal Turenne, the conqueror of Holland and Italy, used to sit up at 
night studying a translation of Caesar's "Commentaries." General Daun, 
who contrived to beat the great Frederick in three different battles, modelled 
his tactics after the system of Fabius Cunctator, 

Frederick himself achieved some of his military miracles by strategy 
as much as by the valor of his troops, but confessed that all the tricks of his 
famous " oblique order of charging columns," were practiced more than two 
thousand years ago by Epaminondas, the Theban. The effects of flank at- 
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tacks in force were understood long before the time of the first Napoleon, 
and decided the battles of Metaurus, Philippi, Pidnus and Zama. At 
Khartoum, on the other hand, neither the British nor their adversaries did 
much manoeuvring. The Dervishes rushed on headlong, with the blind 
confidence of fanaticism ; the Anglo-Egyptians crouched in their trenches, 
in implicit reliance on the effects of the first Maxim volley. 

No such hecatombs of slain Moslems perhaps ever entered paradise 
together ; the light front ranks of the charging column went down like 
mown grass at the first discharge, and the continued rush of the rear ranks 
soon "piled the corpses spear -high;" but the difference between sword- 
range and rifle-range saved the reserve. The Khalifa, with all the infatua- 
tion of his prophetic furor, could not doubt the evidence of his senses, and 
recalled his rear guards in time to save them from annihilation. 

Nor has the persistence of patriotic devotion been often carried to the 
length of a struggle against hope ; but in the hand-to-hand fights of antiq- 
uity, when detachments of friends and foes frequently got intermingled, 
the sauve qui peut was fatally apt to come too late. There was no escape 
from the fury of victory-intoxicated legions of trained gladiators, who had 
their enemies in reach of their swords, and who had come resolved to enforce 
the survival of the fittest in a way of their own. 

For, in addition to their campaigns of plunder and conquest, the nation 
of the age of radical remedies now and then waged wars of extermination. 

The temptation of such expedients still exists. But for the intervention 
of outsiders, Philip the Second would have destroyed the population of the 
Netherlands. " The way to abolish the nuisance of the Armenian question 
is to abolish the Armenians," said Rhais Pasha, only two years ago. Abdul 
Hamid himself could hardly have been blamed for trying conclusions, in 
that sense of the word, with the incorrigibly aggressive Greeks, and the 
jehad was only narrowly averted. " Keconcentration," on Captain- 
General Weyler's plan, was little more than a compromise between public 
opinion and outright murder. Eight thousand prisoners penned up in a 
little town of starving citizens and half fed soldiers, could be relied upon to 
melt away in the course of a year or two. 

But the impulsive pagans were impatient of such delays, and the history 
of the Mediterranean nations abounds with the records of armies taking the 
war path on an errand of depopulation. The three most famous sieges of 
antiquity, those of Troy, Carthage and Jerusalem, were undertaken for that 
premeditated purpose. Jerusalem then meant all Judea, and the fate of 
Carthage involved that of a considerable area of Punic coast-settlements. 
Numantia in northern Spain was likewise predestined to demolition ; it 
w«uld not have saved the defenders to surrender at the first summons, and 
to oiviate worse, the entire population committed suicide. 

In the crisis of the war against Pyrrhus, the Epirote, the Roman sub- 
jects of the Alpine border rose in revolt, and a consular army of 15,000 men 
was slain near Arretium, by the Senonian Gauls, "whereupon," says 
Mommsen, " Publius Cornelius Dolabella marched into the country of the 
Senones at the head of a large force and literally extirpated the entire 
nation, which thenceforth disappears from history." 

And even when a conqueror preferred to stop short of such extremes, 
it was frequently thought a good plan to eliminate the adult males of a 
troublesome tribe. 

In such cases it saved the necessity of protracted man-hunts to make 
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every battle a finish fight. Napoleon seems to have tried something of that 
sort in the battle of Friedland. By showing only a few regiments of his 
force in the beginning of the fight, he managed to entice the Russians across 
the Alle bridge, into a valley where some fifty batteries opened upon them 
unawares, and at the same time ordered Marshal Ney to cut off their retreat ; 
but General Bennigsen's scouts anticipated the arrival of the trappers and 
enabled him to save one of his wings in the nick of time. 

But worsted sword-fighters had no such options. They had marched to 
battle, as they would enter an ar'Sna, to conquer or die. 

To an army of physically inferior men the first disruption of ranks 
generally meant utter ruin. Gunpowder is a great equalizer of individual 
prowess. The rifle-bullet of a dwarf will carry as far and hit as hard as that 
of a giant. On the retreat from Moscow the foot-sore, famished and almost 
frozen French soldiers could hardly drag themselves along, but, when too 
hard pressed, were still able to form squares and, with levelled muskets, 
make the pursuing Cossacks shrink back out of bullet range. 

But the modicum of remaining strength that still sufficed to pull a 
trigger would have failed to draw the arrow of a Parthian war bow, and in 
a spear-to-spear fight their doom would have been speedily sealed. Hence 
the horrible carnage of legions routed by a horde of athletic barbarians. 

In a fin de siecle review of American battles, Gettysburg is mentioned as 
aneplua ultra of destructive fighting— "always excepting Waterloo— in 
proportion to the number of men engaged, probably the most murderous 
battle on record." 

But even Blucher's bulletins did njt claim that the French lost more 
than two-fifths in killed and wounded, while the French themselves never 
admitted much more than one-fifth. One-third is the probable truth, and 
that proportion was beaten at Malplaquet, and beaten out of sight in some 
old-time battles. In the valley of the Rhone, not far from the modern 
hamltt o£ Montelimart, a horde of Teuton invaders was brought to bay 
B. C. 106, by two consular armies under the command of Manilius. 
The barbarians were supposed to be on their way to Spain, and 
would probably have preferred to get across the Pyrenees in peace; but 
seeing their host in danger of being outflanked, they suddenly turned upon 
their pursuers and in the ensuing battle slew seventy-eight thousand out of 
ninety thousand men. 

The battle lasted less than four hours, but the Roman historians admit 
that the few survivors saved themselves only by plunging into the stream 
at a point where a strong current carried them near the opposite bank— 
■minus their spears and bucklers. 

At Hadrianopolis (Adrianople), the iron-fisted West-Goths visited a 
similar fate upon the combined military levies of the Koman Empire, under 
the command of the Emperor Valens. Two months earlier they would have 
accepted a treaty of peace, with the permission to colonize the waste lands 
of the lower Danube ; but, rather than save themselves by an unconditional 
surrender, they now risked a battle, and, perhaps to their own surprise, not 
only defeated but destroyed the imperialists— Imperator and all. Less than 
eight thousand men of the vast army were taken prisoners, and saved by 
the intercession of a Gothic chief. 

Rome was then in her dotage ; but in the prime of her republican vigor 
her military, forces were brought to the verge of annihilation by an inci° 
dental superiority in the equestrian training of the Numidian invaders. 
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The Numidian cavalry of Hannibal wielded their long swords with one hand, 
and with the other grasped an almost impervious shield, — bridles being 
superfluous for the management of horses that had been taught to obey 
every slight touch of the rider's knee. Thirty-thousand of these centaurs 
held southern Italy against all comers for more than fifteen years, and 
slaughtered eight great armies of the nation that had decked its temples 
with the trophies of a thousand victories. 

The Roman warriors of that age were trained in military athletics as 
only the Spartans and the cavalry of Frederick the Great were trained before 
or since, and hundreds of their centurions had tested their cunning tactics 
on the battlefields of Gaul and Spain ; yet all these means of resistance did 
not save them from the carnage of Cannae, where forty-eight thousand out 
of sixty thousand men were cut to pieces, and the rest routed, panic-crazed 
and covered with wounds. 

Next to the Romans, the Macedonians and Greeks could claim the cham- 
pionship of military prowess, when Carthage was no more ; yet Roman and 
Grecian historians agree that at Chaeronea Sulla butchered nine-tenths of 
the forces combined under the command of the veteran Archelaus. Plutarch 
estimates the armies of the allies at "100,000 foot, 9,000 horse and 800 
chariots," besides the Greek and Thracian irregulars, and admits that " of 
that vast multitude twelve thousand only got safe into Chalcis." Sulla 
took some five thousand prisoners, and needed their assistance to bury the 
hillocks of corpses. 

Even more portentous results followed the rout of ^barbarians who had 
trusted in their strength of numerical superiority and the terror of their 
penchant for havoc. The aggregate of the hyperborean hordes who crossed 
the Alps during the first consulship of Marius seems to have exceeded a 
quarter of a million, but thousands had joined the half savage tribes of the 
Gallic border, and tens of thousands had been killed in preliminary skir J 
mishes, before the Roman consul engaged their redoubtable war chiefs at 
Aquae Sextiae. 

The loss of the Romans is variously stated at 15,000—35,000 of Italian 
levies and their Helvetian allies, but all accounts agree that the barbaiians 
were annihilated, multitudes of fugitives having perished in the Alps, after 
140,000 were slain on the battlefield. 

Yet at least twice that number of Huns paid the penalty of Attila's 
attempt to complete the subjugation of the Caucasian world by the con. 
quest of the West-Roman empire. No horseman ventured to encounter his 
half million rough-riders in the open field, and his baggage-train was 
encumbered with the spoils of a hundred cities, when his westward progress 
was at last stopped in the valley of the Marne, where a junta of Roman and 
Gothic warriors had entrenched themselves to retrieve the fate of the 
civilized world. 

In the eighty hours' battle that began on the morning of October 9th, 
A. D. 451, on the Catalaunian Plains (just south of Chalons sur Marne), the 
Huns were repulsed again and again and cut down at the rate of a hundred 
thousand a day, till their old cutthroat king threw up the sponge in the 
form of a wagon-burg, and was allowed to depart with his train of bandaged 
survivors. 

That three days' slaughter saved Europe from bestialization, and, as a 
case of justifiable homicide, can claim pre-eminence in the history of the last 
twenty centuries ; but on a gunpowder basis of operations the problem could 
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have been solved in three hours, and at about the twentieth part of the total 
expense. 

F. L. Oswald. 



THE NEW DIPLOMACY. 

Why should not the United States establish a National School of 
Diplomacy? Would not trained diplomats be better qualified than un- 
trained ones to undertake the duties requiring tact and special knowledge 1 
Already well-educated young men look forward to other careers than those 
of the doctor, the lawyer, the parson and the pedagogue. A few years ago 
the idea of journalism as a legitimate profession was generally scouted ; 
now, having been taken up by certain colleges and universities as a matter 
of instruction, it has gained influence and dignity. 

In the minds of those who have given the subject careful attention, there 
can be no doubt as to the need of reform in the United States Consular and 
Diplomatic Service. The present system of the government is obviously 
lax and deficient in this particular. The growing demands of our interna- 
tional commerce require men who are able not only to represent in their 
persons the best traditions of the United States, but men who are acquainted 
with the routine of state business; in short, men who have received special 
training for the responsible positions they are appointed to fill. 

A School of Diplomacy in the United States ought not to be a private 
institution . It should be maintained under the auspices of the government, 
like West Point, or like the Naval Academy at Annapolis, which chiefly 
owes its existence to George Bancroft, the historian, who, by the way, so 
nobly served our country at the Court of Berlin. Why cannot men be trained 
to fight the battles of political science with finer skill and address and better 
prospect of success than is possible to the untutored aspirant? 

Unlike the Europeans, Americans in the past have paid little or no 
attention to diplomacy as a profession. It has been left too much in the 
control of sordid politicians and spoilsmen. Isolated and independent, this 
government hitherto has not participated in the actual problems of world- 
building, but it seems probable now that the mighty issues growing out of 
the Spanish-American war will give us a voice in international councils. 
Henceforth the foreign policy of the United States will be closer and more 
technically watched by other nations than it has ever been in the past. So 
much the more essential then is it for us to move forward in the right 
direction toward our much vaunted "manifest destiny." And the surest 
and best way to obtain competent men to represent this nation abroad as 
ambassadors, ministers and consuls, is to give them a diplomatic education. 
This can be gained only in an institution founded expressly for the purpose. 
Is not this a suggestion worthy the consideration of the American Congress, 
of the Chief Executive and his Cabinet, of the public press, of the pulpit ; in 
short, of all citizens who have at heart the future welfare of this Republic ? 

A man who has shown himself to be an excellent statesman in home af- 
fairs may not succeed at all as a foreign minister. The roster of American 
envoys who have been personw non gratce in European and other courts is a 
surprisingly long one. The fact is, the raw, unlettered demagogue, who is 
sent abroad to typify the dignity and greatness of the United States, is 
often a laughing stock of the people among whom he goes. His probable 



